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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


An Address delivered April 3, 1875, before the Normal Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vv BY MISS S. E. BLOW. 


It is a truth now universally recognized by educators that ideas 
are formed in the mind of a child by abstraction and generalization 
from the facts revealed to him through the senses; that only what 
he himself has perceived of the visible and tangible properties of 
things, can serve as the basis of thought, and that upon the vivid- 
ness and completeness of the impressions made upon him by exter- 
nal objects, will depend the clearness of his inferences and the cor- 
rectness of his judgments. It is equally true, and as generally rec- 
ognized, that in young children the pereeptive faculties are rela- 
tively stronger than at any later period, and that while the under- 
standing and reason still sleep, the sensitive mind is receiving those 
sharp impressions of external things, which, held fast by memory, 
transformed by the imagination, and finally classified and organized 
through reflection, result in the determination of thought and the 
formation of character. 


These two parallel truths indicate clearly that the first duty of 
the educator is to aid the perceptive faculties in their work by sup- 
plying the external objects best calculated to serve as the basis of 
normal conceptions by exhibiting these objects from many differ- 
ent stand-points, that variety of interest may sharpen and intensify 
the impressions they make upon the mind, and by presenting them 
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in such a sequence, that the transition from one object to another 
may be made as easy as possible. 

The advocates of the Kindergarten believe that Freebel has met 
this fundamental necessity in education better than any other 
thinker, and that the series of objects technically called Freebel’s 
Gifts, offer the healthiest nourishment yet discovered for the child’s 
mind, and constitute the best basis yet known for strong and har- 
monious development of the intellectual powers. It is my purpose 
to-day to describe these gifts briefly, in the order of their succession ; 
to indicate their connection, and to try to make clear the law by 
which their sequence is determined. Recognizing clearly the ne- 
cessity of a definite starting-point for thought, Freebel presents to 
the child in his first gift, the ball, an object 
containing, under the simplest form, the prop- 
erties common to all things. By means of 
the ball we illustrate the general properties of 
size, color, form, weight, and density, while 
at the same time we give the child the easiest 
thing in the world to grasp alike with the 
hand and the mind. It is the simplest of 
forms, for it has neither sides, corners, nor 
edges. It is easy to conceive as a whole, for 
in all positions it appears the same. It is the 
fundamental form throughout nature, and is constantly appearing 
both in the organic and inorganic worlds, and, finally, it is perfectly 
harmonious, being, one might almost say, the ideal form toward 
which the universe strives. To the child, moreover, the ball is the 
source of infinitely varied amusement. He rolls it, he tosses it, he 
whirls it round and round. Holding it by a string, he moves it up 
and down, right and left, round in an ever-widening or an ever-nar- 
rowing circle. It becomes to him the representative of a thousand 
things; through its form it stands for the fruits and flowers he has 
learned to love; through the motions he gives it, it becomes to him 
the springing cat, the flying bird, the climbing squirrel—all the 
objects with which his little experience of life has made him famil- 
iar, are embodied in it, and just from its great simplicity, result its 
manifold adaptations. 

As introduced into the Kindergarten, the first gift consists of a 
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box containing six soft worsted balls of the different primary and 
secondary colors. ‘These balls should be so used that the child will 
learn through actual experience all their essential characteristics, 
both in rest and in motion, in their relation to each other, and in 
their relation to himself. 


The second gift, which consists of a hard 
ball, a cube, and a cylinder, involves at its 
basis recognition of the truth that in order 
to clear knowledge there must be compari- 
son, or, in other words, that we only learn 
what a thing is by learning what it is not. 
Therefore to complete the child’s knowl- 4 — 
edge of the ball, he must compare it with a 

——————= 


something else, and as his powers are too 

weak to discern slight divergences, he needs an object which pre- 
sents to it the completest possible contrast. This we find in the 
cube. Instead of the unity of the ball, we have in the cube variety ; 
instead of the simplicity of the ball, we have in the cube com- 
plexity; instead of the unvarying uniformity of the ball, we have 
in the cube an object which changes with every modification of 
position, and every acceleration of movement; instead of the ready 
moveableness of the ball, we have in the cube an object which, as it 
were, embodies the tendency to repose. 

The cylinder forms the connecting link between the ball and the 
cube. Like the ball, it is round and without corners, and like the 
cube, it has sides and edges. It contains the ball, and is contained 
by the cube, and it unites the moveableness of the one with the fix- 
edness of the other. 


In the third gift, which consists of a cube di- 
vided once in every direction, giving eight smaller 
cubes, we pass from contrasts of form to contrasts 
of size. This gift, considered as a whole, is iden- | 
tical with the cube of the second gift, but through 
its divisions it enables the child to grasp the inner conditions as 
well as the external appearance; leads from the conception of a sim- 
ple unit to the elements of which such unit is composed, thus pav- 
ing the way for rational analysis. And as every analysis should 


_ 
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end in a synthesis, every division of the cube into its parts is fol- 
lowed either by their recombination into the original whole, or by 
the production of a new whole, of which each small cube is again 
an essential part. Thus the third gift meets the instinctive crav- 
ing of the child to find out what is inside of things, and at the 
same time, through the number and variety of its possible transfor- 
mations, it satisfies and stimulates the creative powers. This gift 
is also excellently adapted to give children definite ideas of number, 
and only those who have seen the little calculators making all pos- 
sible combinations of their eigkt cubes, can understand how the 
experiences thus obtained will simplify arithmetic, and make it a 
pleasure instead of a torture, alike to teacher and pupil. 

The fourth gift, like the third, is a divided cube, 
but in its subdivision we have blocks whose sides 2 
are oblongs instead of squares. And whereas, in 
the small cubes of the third gift, the length, RK 
breadth, and thickness were equal, the parallelo- 
pipeds of the fourth gift are twice as long as they are broad, and 
twice as broad as they are thick. Thus the three dimensions of 
space implied in the third gift are emphasized in the fourth, and 
all the possibilities latent in the former are actualized in the latter. 

As all development moves from the simple to the complex, and 
as in the child what is new unfolds from the old, so in the Kinder- 
garten gifts which are intended to be an objective counterpart of 
this subjective process, we find each new gift contains all that ex- 
isted in the previous gifts, with the addition of elements which they 
implied, but did not realize. Thus in the fifth gift we again have 
the cube; this time, 
however, the cube is 
larger, the number 
of its parts is great- 
ly increased, and by (NS 
dividingsomeofthe — 
smaller cubes, the 








triangular form is introduced. A greatly increased amount of ma- 
terial is thus put into the hands of the child, and alike in extended 
numerical relations, in variety of fundamental forms, and in adapt- 
ability to creative purposes, this gift is an advance upon its prede- 
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cessors. With the sixth gift, which is a cube of the same size ‘as the 
fifth, but differs in its subdivisions, we complete the series of solid 
‘forms. 

To understand these gifts, we must clearly and definitely appre- 
hend their relation to each other, for it is this relation which gives 
them their significance, and upon the recognition of this relation 
depends the power with which they are used. We conceive nothing 
truly so long as we conceive it alone. it is only when the relations 
of any individual object to universal law are rightly apprehended, 
that a clear insight into its nature is gained. Now the universal 
law of development is progress from the unlimited to the limited, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from simplicity, with 
its manifold adaptations, te complexity, with its defined parts and 
restricted powers. Illustrations of this law are all around us. It 
is written on all inorganic nature; it unfolds itself yet more clearly 
in the plants amd animals, Man, too, is no exception to it, but 
physically, mentally, and morally progresses under the conditions 
which it imposes. Clearly the law of human development should 
be the law of education, and the great originality of Freebel as a 
thinker consists in his recognition and application of this vital 
truth. It was this underlying thought which determined in his 
mind the sequence of the six gifts just described, and any person 
who will carefully study them, will find that there is in them a 
gradual advance in definiteness and complexity, and that each suc- 
cessive gift limits the freedom of the child, while vastly increasing 
his power within the boundaries defined. 


- Education, however, must move not only from the simple to the 
complex, but from the concrete to the abstract. Hence in Freebel’s 
seventh gift we pass from the solid to the surface, and give to the 
child first squares, and then the different kinds 


of triangles. To preserve the connection of the Ez yN A 


gifts and to derive the surface, as, logically, it 

must be derived, from the solid, the square is QQ 
represented as the embodied side of the cube. ~~ 

The -right-angled isosceles triangle is then derived from the square 
by the diagonal line, and with this triangle as the standard of com- 


parison, the other triangles are also illustrated and defined. 
The interlacing slats of the eighth gift form the transition from 
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the surface to the line. These slats rudely represent the line, while, 
by breadth, they are still connected with the surface. They are 
succeeded by the sticks and wires which visibly embody the line, 
and through which the child learns to conceive the line as the 
boundary of a surface, just as he 
previously conceived the surface as @==—=— 


the boundary ofasolid. The limit » 
of analysis is reached when we move ) 

from the line to the point, and in C OC 

Germany there has recently been j 7 


introduced into some of the Kin- 

dergartens the occupation of sorting, arranging, and combining 
into different forms, small pebbles or shells, which are intended to 
represent the embodiment of the point. The sorting of seeds for 
the gardens also comes under this head, and with these crude ma- 
terial representations of the point, is completed the series of the 
Kindergarten gifts. 

I trust from what has been said that the following points with 
regard to these gifts have been clear: 

1. That the method of procedure by which the successive links 
in the series are obtained, is strictly analytical. Thus, by analysis 
of the solid we obtain the surface, by analysis of the surface the 
line, by analysis of the line the point. 

2. That in using these gifts the child effects no transformation 
of material—he neither adds to, diminishes, nor modifies what is 
given him, but simply classifies, combines, and arranges. the ele- 











“ments he receives. 


We pass, now, from the Kindergarten gifts to the Kindergarten 
occupations, and before I attempt to explain these, I wish to cor- 
rect the generally prevalent idea that they are only mechanical em- 
ployments, and that their purpose is simply to train the hand of 
the child, and to serve as a foil to the more intellectual exercises: 
with the solid and plane geometric forms. The Kindergarten is 
not a school, where lessons are alternated with fancy work, and 
there is no broad distinction between gifts involving more or less 
intellectual effort, and occupations implying principally mechani- 
cal neatness of execution. The occupations of the Kindergarten 
are based upon the same general laws and regulated by the same 
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general principles which apply to the gifts, and their effect upon 
the total harmonious development of the child is even more strik- 
ing than the effect of the blocks, squares, triangles and sticks, to 
which they are sometimes most injudiciously subordinated. 


The true distinction between the gifts and occupations is, that 
while the former are derived by analysis from the solid, the latter are 
evolved by synthesis from the point, and while in the former the 
ehild simply makes different combinations of definitely determined 
material, in the latter there is progressive modification and trans- 
formation of the material itself. Thus, from pricking, where all 
kinds of harmonious figures are produced, by simply sticking holes 
in paper, we pass to the line in sewing and drawing, to the transi- 
tion from the line to the surface in weaving and interlacing of pa- 
per, to the surface itself in the squares of paper used for folding 
and cutting, to the outlines of solids in pea-work, to the surface 
boundaries of solids in the eard-board modeling, and to the solid 
itself in the modeling in clay. Thus, by a different road, we have 
reached our original starting point, or rather, having made a kind 
of spiral ascent, we are now surveying the same truths from a higher 
plane. A vital point of connection between the gifts and the occu- 
pations, lies in the fact that the latter offer the child the best possi- 
ble means of embodying in visible and permanent form the impres- 
sions received through the former. Thus, in pricking, sewing, and 
drawing, the children, when told to invent, almost invariably begin 
by reproducing the forms with which they have become familiar in 
their play with blocks and sticks; the same truth applies to their 
inventions in mats, paper-folding, and paper-cutting, and an intel- 
ligent teacher can judge absolutely of the effect of her work by the 
free productions of her scholars. 


Thus far we have considered the Kindergarten gifts and occupa- 
tions simply from the stand-point of their effect upon the intellect- 
ual development of the child. They have, however, an additional 
significance in the fact that, taken together, they form a complete 
alphabet of work, and exercise the hand in all the technical pro- 
eesses by which man converts raw material to his use. Ever since 
the days of Locke, thinkers and philanthropists have been trying to 
solve the problems of educating skilled laborers, and many have 
been the experiments of schools for the working classes, nearly all 
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of which have failed, because built on a wrong foundation. The 
truth which Freebel plainly saw, was that the schools should strive, 
not to turn out good shoemakers, bookbinders, or watchmakers— 
not, in fact, to teach any special trade, but to give such preparatory 
training and practice as would make all technical processes simple. 
Upon this basis he organized the Kindergarten gifts and occupa- 
tions, and, taken together, they represent every kind of technical 
activity, from the mere agglomerating of raw material to the deli- 
cate processes of plastic art. 


Thus Freebel’s gifts have a threefold purpose and a threefold ap- 
plication. Based upon the unchangeable facts of form and rela- 
tions of number, they work powerfully in the direction of a healthy 
development of the mind: by their countless beautiful combinations 
of color and form the esthetic nature is roused, and by the practi- 
cal work they necessitate, the senses are sharpened and the hand is 
trained. They appeal to the whole nature of the child, reaching at 
once his intellect, his emotions, and his physical activities, and con- 
tribute to produce a balanced development not attainable, I believe, 
by any other system. So much for the Kindergarten material. A 
few words now as to the manner in which this material is used. 


The practical basis of the Kindergarten method is expressed in 
the formula, “We learn through doing.” It was a favorite saying 
of Freebel’s that the world is sick with thinking and can only be 
cured by acting; and accordingly in the Kindergarten, free activity 
is the essential thing. The children roll and throw their balls, 
build with their blocks, and lay figures with their sticks; they fold, 
they sew, they weave, they model, and gradually the labor of the 
hand clears the thought of the mind, and by using objects as ma- 
terial for work their properties and powers are learned. In this lies 
the great difference between Pestalozzi and Freebel; for while the 
object lessons of the former appeal directly to the powers of obser- 
vation, the latter realized that children would never carefully and 
exhaustively observe any object with which they were not practic. 
ally occupied. Children in the Kindergarten observe, because they 
are constantly trying to reproduce, and their failure to attain satis- 
factory results causes them to notice objects more and more care- 
fully. Another excellent result of Freebel’s demand that the child 
shall learn through doing, is that it effectually prevents that rapid 
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acquisition of superficial knowledge which is the bane of the pres- 
ent age. It is true that the path of learning should be made pleas- 
ant; it is not true that it should be made so smooth that it may be 
trodden without effort. He who struggles up no Hill Difficulty 
will never reach the Palace Beautiful, and the plan of constantly 
removing obstacles, instead of encouraging pupils to surmount 
them, both enfeebles character and destroys the vitality of the mind. 


In the Kindergarten the children work for what they get, but 
the steps by which they advance are so gradual that whenever 
they make a faithful effort, they attain some result. Consequently, 
they gain faith in their own ability to surmount obstacles, and de- 
velop in mind and will, at the same time that they are constantly 
adding to their little store of ideas and experiences. Again, what 
they know they must know thoroughly, for the mind can only use 
and apply what it has perfectly assimilated, and the salient feature 
of Freebel’s method is that it transforms every element of knowl- 
edge into an element of creation. 


If the practical basis of the Kindergarten is expressed in the 
formula, “We learn through doing,” its intellectual basis is stated 
with equal definiteness in Freebel’s so-called Doctrine of Opposites. 
No feature of Froebel’s method is so difficult to explain as this, 
and yet it is the living link which connects the different parts of 
the system into a complete whole, and as applied practically in the 
Kindergarten, is as simple in its nature as it is fruitful in its results. 
It is based upon the logical law of the identity of contraries, a law 
which many philosophers have recognized as the necessary condi- 
tion of thought. We cannot conceive anything without implying 
its opposite. We cannot think up without implying down. We 
cannot think of light without implying darkness. We cannot 
realize extension without assuming limitation. “In all distinction,” 
as has been well said, “the element effective of distinction works 
through negation, and, therefore, affirmation and negation, identity 
and difference, must be taken together as constituting between them 
but a single truth.” 

Freebel claims that as our thought is conditioned by this law, 
education should recognize and apply it, and he embodies it in the 
statement that “the principle of all creative activity is the reconcil- 
iation of opposites by an intermediate partaking of the nature of 
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each of the extremes.” This law governs the application of every 
Kindergarten gift and occupation, and while its philosophic basis 
can only be mastered by earnest thought, it is practically so simple 
that the child four years old uses it with the greatest ease and hap- 
piest results. The countersigns of the true Kindergarten are “Re- 
verse, and keep your opposites alike,” and I feel sure that any per- 
son who will honestly observe the effect of this principle in the de- 
velopment of originality and creativeness, will admit that Freebel 
has found the true law of human activity, and has shown how it 
should be applied. 

A system based upon the necessities of the child, must naturaily 
provide for physical exercise and development. Accordingly in the 
Kindergarten, gymnastic games accompanied with song, are an es- 
sential feature of each day’s programme. In these games the chil- 
dren get abundant opportunity for using their legs and arms, while 
the fact that nearly all of them are more or less dramatic, makes 
them also developing to the imagination and sympathies. 


From the moral stand-point the chief significance of Freebel’s 
method is the recognition of the child, both as a distinct individual 
and as a member of a collective organism. The great problem for 
man has always been to harmonize the freedom of one with the in- 
terests of many, and to secure the development of the individual 
without sacrificing the order and stability which are the safeguards 
of general society. In the Kindergarten the children are associated 
together under the most favorable conditions, and while individu- 
ality is strongly developed, each child early learns that his rights 
are limited by the rights of others. The only punishment inflicted 
is isolation of the selfish, willful, or quarrelsome child from the so- 
ciety of his companions; and on the other hand where praise is 
given, it is given not by the teacher alone, but by teacher and chil- 
dren together. Thus the Kindergarten is a world in embryo—a 
world in which small virtues are nursed into strength by exercise, 
where small faults are gradually overcome, because their effects are 
clearly seen, and where character is harmoniously developed because 
the same truths realized as law are felt as love. 

The results of Freebel’s system thus far have been partial and 
inadequate, because in many cases its principles have not been un- 
derstood and applied. Its vitality and power are proved by the fact 
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that through all discouragements it has steadily won its way, and 
every day challenges more imperatively the attention of educators. 
Planted now in all parts of Germany, made by Imperial edict the 
basis of education in Austria, and introduced, though imperfectly, 
in Russia, France, Italy, England, and the United States, its merits 
will in the next few years be widely and thoroughly tested, and the 
general applicability of its methods determined. Its advocates ask 
only that it may be judged by its fruits, and as their most conclu- 


sive argument, point to the children trained in accordance{with its 
principles. 





SOME MORE;CONCERNING PLUS AND MINUS. 
BY F. C. BESSLER, STANTON COUNTY. 


The TxacHer of July contains views about plus and minus, 
which the writer of this finds to be correct. He cannot, however, 
say the same of the illustration connected therewith, to-wit: 

—4x —4=(—4)—(—4)-—-(—-4)-—-(-4) = +16. 
as the latter side of this position would, in the understanding of 
the writer, lead to = —4+4+4+4, and, therefore, to +8. 

Exception must farther be taken at 

—4x4=(—4)+(—4)+(—4) +(—4) 
theugh it would appear less objectionable if it were set down as 
—4x4=1(—4)+1(—4)+1(—4) +1(—4) 
: for (a), +(—&c.) is only justified in order to show the identity of 
a term with one in a preceding position, therefore, only for facili- 
tating a reference, and is otherwise to be regarded as identical with 
minus; and (d), it is used in the above case to explain its own self. 
This last remark applies, of course, also to the first cited position. 

Without having seen the article in the TzacuER previous to the 
one above cited on the signs in question, the writer is free to add 
yet a few words to that of July last: 

It appears to him too confining to name plus om minus signs of 
Algebra. Do they not likewise belong to Arithmetic, and as indi- 
cations of degrees of temperature, kinds of magnetism, electricity, 
&c., even also to Natural Philosophy? As, however, no particu- 
lar reference has been made to them in this latter capacity by the 
article of July, no such one will be made in these remarks. 
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The way in which the cited composer declares to understand ad- 
dition and subtraction, will most likely have led him to conclude 
that there is not, or at least ought not to be assumed, two different 
meaiings both of + and —, one for Arithmetic, and one for Ale- 
bra; and it can, with due deference to the authors of most if not 
all of our arithmeties, be said that to call + a sign of addition, 
and — one of subtraction, is in no way justified. Addition and 
subtraction are not at all indicated by any signs, but whether it is 
proper that one or the other be performed, must be inferred from 
the character of the amounts in relation to each other, as + and 
— designate no relation to other amounts, but the nature of amounts 
considered by themselves. 

All of this, however, is not yet sufficient for the explanation of 
the meanings of these signs, for not only does + mean something 
opposite to —, and vice versa, — a reverse of +, but there is still 
this peculiarity for + that it is treated as indicating the first reality 
without which — would not have any existence, and that while + 
may be treated as independent from —, — is always to be taken as 
in relation to +, since even mere formulations do not form a real 
exception to this principle. Hence it is (what would otherwise 
appear incongruous) that while +4x +4=+16, —4x—4 are not 
—16, nor +16, but +16; in the same way as $4 expenses, not to be 
counted four times, amount to the same as if $16 of income had oc- 
curred, since $16 expenses might otherwise have to be paid, even 
though they might not have been™mentioned in a positive way in 
a given bill. These latter peculiarities have seemed to the writer 
of this to justify the conception of + as a sign to indicate positive 
ness, that of — as a sign for negativeness. 





NortH AMERICAN MAPLES.—Maples are natives of north tem- 
perate latitudes, none being found south of the Tropic of Cancer, 
There are eleven species in North America, two of which have been 
introduced from Europe. Of the remaining nine species, four are 
natives of the Rocky Mountain region, and five of the eastern part 
of the continent. The most common are the Soft Maple, Ace 
Rubrum, and the Sugar Maple, Acer Saccharinwm. The former 
has the widest range of growth of all the maples. 
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WHAT TO READ. 


Judge Neilson, in a speech before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Saratoga, gave some advice as toa choice of reading = 


“Tam not foolish enough to advise you to read Hannah More, 
Locke on the ‘ Understanding,’ or Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ because you 
won’t do it; or not to read romances, because you will doit. Well, 
much that you find in them would otherwise have taken the form 
of history or biography, and all you have to do is to be prudent in 
your selections. Read Walter Seott, whose characters are generally 
delineations of actual persons; study all of Dickens; read some of 
Thackeray, leaving out his sneers. Nor should I caution you to 
turn from all the ‘yellow covered literature,’ sinee ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman,’ and ‘The Knight of Gwynne’ have been put up in that 
form. I should be ashamed to hear a young friend of mine con- 
fess that he had never read the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ or ‘ Rasselas, 
the Prince of Abyssinia,’ or to suppose him eapable of such a mis- 
take as that committed by a gentleman who, on going to town, was 
asked by a lady to bring her a copy of ‘Hogg’s Tales,’ and did s0, 
but, unluckily, went not to the bookstore, but to the butcher’s. 


“But you are not to be mere students; you are to build up a 
character for true, genuine manliness. Learn to look men in 
their eyes without flinching; to say ‘no’ on proper occasions, and 
only say ‘yes’ when you mean it. Cultivate truthful habits of 
speech ; they will become easy, and add to your capital and strength. 
The books I have recommended abound with illustrations of this 
nature. As an instance, take the fact that truthfulness was a lead- 
ing element in General Jackson’s character. And so it was that, 
when in early life the store in which he was a partner failed, in 
debt. und Jackson said he would pay those debts, the creditors re- 
mained quiet untit they were satisfied. And so it was also that, 
when in a secladed place with his army, the men, unpaid, grumbled 
and prepared to leave, he took his pistols, and standing on a bridge, 
said: ‘You can march over my dead body, but the first man who 
steps on this plank dies” They understood his character, knew 
he meant what he said, gave up their idea of desertion, went back 
and remained in the service.” 
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THE CHINESE AT HOME. 


The domestic and social life of the Chinese has, perhaps, more 
features in common with Western nations than that of other Orien- 
tal peoples. Although polygamy exists among the wealthier classes 
and their women generally live in seclusion, family life is much es- 
teemed and cultivated among them. The first wife has full con- 
trol of the household, while the concubines are little more than serv- 
ants and housemaids. The Chinese illustrate the relation by com- 
paring the wife to the moon and the concubines to the stars, both 
of which, in their appropriate spheres, revolve around the sun, 
The utmost respect and obedience to the behests of their parents 
are enjoined to children. The betrothment of the children is en- 
tirely in the hands of the parents, and the obligation of the former 
to fulfiil the contract made by the latter is enforced by law, even to 
the annulling of an agreement made by a son himself in ignorance 
of the arrangements of his parents. Cleanliness is not among the 
virtues of the Chinese, either in regard to their habitations or their 
persons. The poorest people do not change their garments till they 
are worn out. Their dress is neither so uniform nor so unchang- 
ing as is generally supposed. Fashions alter there as well as else- 
where, but not so rapidly as among European nations. If it were 
not for the shaven crown and braided tail of the men, and the 
crippled feet of the womem, little fault could be found with their 
costume, combining as it does warmth and ease. The garments of 
the sexes differ more by their colors than by their shape and cnt. 
The diet of the Chinese is sufficient in variety, wholesome, and 
well cooked, though many of their dishes would appear insipid to 
the taste of Europeans and Americans. The proportion of animal 
food is probably smaller among them than among «wny other race 
in the same latitudes. Cooking is almost esteemed as a science in 
China. The Chinaman considers the Englishman’s mode of feed- 
ing, the nearest approach to that of the savages of Formosa; “for,” 
says he, “The Englishman does the chief work of the slaughter- 
house upon his dinner table, and he remits the principal work of 
the kitchen to his stomach.”—Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 
Revised Edition. 








EDITORIAL. 





Tue PRONUNCIATION oF “ BEatRice.”—The June number of 
the TEACHER contained the following item under the head of “ Lan- 
guage Notes:” 


“The word saline when used as an adjective should be pro- 
nounced sa-line or sa-line, but as a geographical name, custom has 
made it Sa-leen, and the dictionaries so give it in their lists of geo- 
graphical names. 

“So, also, Beatrice, as a lady’s name is Be-a-trice, but as a geo- 
graphical name, custom has irrevocably fixed it Be-at-rice. True, 
the dictionaries do not give it at all as a geographical name, but as 
there is but one place of that name in the United States, and the 
inhabitants of that enterprising city universally pronounce it with 
the accent on the second syllable, the usage is sufficiently estab- 
lished to constitute authority.” 


A correspondent of the State Journal copies that portion of the 
jtem relating to “ Beatrice,” and comments thereon as follows: 


This, it strikes me, is a language note with a vengeance. The 
people of Be-a-trice, in Nebraska, are to impose a false pronuncia- 
tion on all the rest of the world. A blunder, or a bit of ignorance, 
is to constitute a rule. Be-a-trice is the true name, the writer ad- 
mits; and yet because “the rude forefathers of the hamlet” started 
out with Be-af-rice, the world that knew better, must accept and 
perpetuate it. I am of the opinion that they will not accept it. I[ 
certaiuly know of one who will not. 

The language note is faulty in another particular. Beatrice is an 
Italian name. Half a thousand years ago it was used by Dante in 
the greatest poem of the Middle Ages, as the name of an imaginary 
female who symbolized moral purity. It has, therefore, a right to 
an Italian pronunciation. And everyone who has gone over the 
first five pages of an Italian grammar, knows that e 1s pronounced 
as ¢ in met, i as long e, and that ¢ before e or i is ch. Beatrice is 
therefore Beh-ah-trec-chay. Everywhere in Italy it will have this 
pronunciation. 

In Western Europefthe word has been domesticated, and has un- 
dergone an anglicanization, if I may use such aterm. ‘The young- 
est daughter of Queen Victoria is the Princess Be-a-trice. The 
name is common enough, too, in America; so very common, indeed, 
that Be-at-rice is absolutely inexcusable. We might as well say Ja- 
cob for Jacob, or Sam-u-el for Samuel, as Be-at-rice for Be-a-trice. 
Be-at-rice sounds farce like, and suggests the notion that those who 
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so pronounce it are trying to be funny by employing a mispronun- 
ciation. 

The writer of the “language note” in question will only have to 
look into Webster’s Unabridged to see that the English pronuncia- 
tion of the word is Be-a-treess, and as the office of a writer or editor 
is to correct error, or enforce propriety, he will do weil, instead of 
sanctioning a blunder, to set to work to instruct his 800 people of 
the flourishing city of Be-a-trice to stop their barbarous use of Be- 
at-rice as speedily as possible—0O. C. D. 

Passing over the arrogant spirit in which the above article is 
written; its insinuations of ignorance on our part in not knowing 
“the first five pages of an Italian Grammar,” nor even having looked 
in the dictionary before writing our “ Language Notes ;” its unfair- 
ness in copying only the conclusion of an article and omitting the 
portion which would show how that conclusion was reached ;— 
passing all these as unworthy the attention of those whose office 
it is to “correct error,” “enforce propriety,” and “instruct the peo- 
ple,” we wish in the first place to inquire what constitutes authority 
in these matters? Where resides that potent influence which controls 
the pronunciation of words? Is it in the professors of language 
who tell us how words ought to be pronounced, in dictionaries 
which tell us how they are pronounced, or in the people who do the 
pronouncing? Unquestionably the last. It might be better for the 
language if the settlement of these things could be left to the arbi- 
tration of learned men, but however able and willing these gentle- 
men may be to decide what is philosophically correct in such cases, 
they unfortunately have no power to enforce their decrees. As for 
dictionaries, they are but indexes of usage. It is their office, not to 
direct but to reflect the habits of the people in this respect. True, 
the usage of the “best speakers” is taken as the standard, but these 
same “best speakers” are largely influenced by those of inferior 
culture. A certain pronunciation, originating in “an error,” or “a 
bit of ignorance,” is gradually extended until it becomes a familiar 
sound to all; “ good speakers” resist it at first, but finally adopt it; 
dictionaries are forced to recognize it, and the struggle is over, 
“A blunder” has become “authority.” Such has been the history 
of many of the pronunciations which are now accepted without 
question. The case cited in our “note” is a good illustration. It 
was of course a mistake for a company of settlers in a new coun- 
try to call their county Sa-leen, wheu the word which they had 
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chosen for a name was properly pronounced Sa-line. But they did 
so, and persisted in it; educated people gradually fell into the same 
habit; dictionaries and gazetteers finally recognized it, and the au- 
thority for Sa-Jeen as a geographical name is now fully established. 
Other illustrations of the same kind may be found in Cairo (Ka-ro), 
Il, from Cairo (Ki-ro), Egypt; Can-ton, Ohio, from Can-fon, 
China; Ber-lin, in several states, from Ber-leen, Prussia; Mad-rid 
from Mad-rid, &c., &c. The writer of the article in the Journal “ will 
only have to look into Webster’s Unabridged to see” that in these 
cases two pronunciations are given—one for the United States, and 
the other for the locality in the Old World from which the Ameri- 
can name is derived, thereby recognizing the very principle for 
which we are contending, viz.: if the name of a certain locality is 
universally pronounced by its inhabitants in a certain way, an au- 
thority is thereby established for that pronunciation, which no out- 
siders can alter or gainsay. If the proprietor of a new town should 
see fit to name it Platts-mouth or Fair-mont, he would certainly have 
a right to do so, and if all the inhabitants of the place adhered to 
the same pronunciation, who will say that it would not be the cor- 
rect one for that particular place. 


“The people of Beatrice, in Nebraska,” exclaims our critic, “are 
to impose a false pronunciation on all the rest of the world!” Not 
at all. We have named our city to suit-ourselves, and if the rest of 
the world wish to speak of us, they must speak of us by the name 
we have chosen. No “false pronunciation” about it. Moreover, 
as “ Beatrice, Nebraska,” is the only place of that name in the coun- 
try, or, as far as known, in the world, whatever is true of its use in 
this particular instance, may be said to be true of its use as a geo- 
graphical name in general. 


But, says our critic, “Beatrice is an Italian name.” Very true. 
“Tt has therefore a right to an Italian pronunciation.” This we 
deny. “Mexico” and “Madrid” are Spanish, and if it therefore 
followed that they had a right to a Spanish pronunciation we should 
have to say “ Meh’-1e-ko,” and “Math-reeth’.” If we had to pro- 
nounce every name as it is pronounced in the language from which it 
was derived, we should talk very differently from what we do. “O. 
C. D.” himself acknowledges that “ Beatrice” has been Anglicised in 
England where it is pronounced Be-a-trice, and that it is pronounced 
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Be-a-treess in Webster’s Dictionary. How then can the fact that it 
is pronounced some other way in Italy make our “ Language Note” 
faulty? It will be observed, too, that the word is referred to in all 
these cases as a lady’s name, and we distinctly stated in the item 
quoted that as a lady’s name it was pronounced with the accent on 
the first syllable, only maintaining that as a geographical name it 
had (in accordance with the principle above cited) been converted 
into Be-aé-rice. This point we insist upon, not because it is our 
pleasure to have it so, but because it is so. Personally, we prefer 
Be-a-trice, and if any amount of instruction on our part would 
cause the 1,200 people of our flourishing little city to revise the 
prouunciation of its name, we would not fail to do our duty in the 
premises. But a single individual, be he editor or learned pro- 
fessor, can no more control a matter of this kind, than the Pope of 
Rome can turn the course of a river by the issuance of a “bull.” 
It is as it is; it is fixed beyond possibility of change; and we main- 
tain that it has a right to be as it is, in accordance with a well estab- 
lished principle of pronunciation. 


TxHE last number of Appleton’s Educational Record contains a 
portrait and biographical sketch of Geo. Payne Quackenbos, the 
well-known author of school books published by this house. The 
number and variety of the text books produced by Prof. Quacken- 
bos is something wonderful, including Language Lessons, Compo- 
sition, Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, French Dictionary, U.S. His- 
ries, Arithmetics, &c. He has also done a great deal of editorial 
work for various papers and magazines, taught school ever 
since graduating, except the last six years, and is not yet 50 years 
old. The secret of all this is good health. O, how lightly, com- 
pared to its vast importance, do we estimate the value of physical 
training as a part of education! 


Pror. W. E. Wi1son, late of the Normal School, who is now at- 
tending a Theological School in Edinburg, Scotland, has sent us 
an article for the TEAcHER, describing a visit to a public school 
in Dublin. The article is not only valuable in itself, but will be 
doubly interesting to the many friends of Prof. Wilson in this state. 
It will appear next month, and we hope to have others from the 
same source during the writer’s stay abroad. 
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Hon. E. E. Wuire, of Columbus, Ohio, has sold the National 
Teacher and Ohio Educational Monthly to Hon. W. D. Henkle, of 
Salem, 0., and retired from the editorial ranks, after a service of 
about 15 years. Mr. White has attained a success with the Teacher 
scarcely equalled by that of any other educational journal in the 
country, and is also widely known as an educational author, lect- 
urer, and institute instructor. To have more time for literary and 
institute work, was the chief reason for disposing of his journals. 
While we regret the retirement of Mr. White, we know of no one so 
well qualified to take his place as Mr. Henkle. 


THE Lincoln Lecture Association has arranged for a brilliant 
series of entertainments for the coming season, among which are a 
musical entertainment by the Mendelssohn Quintet Club; a scien- 
tific lecture by Prof. R. A. Proctor, the eminent astronomer; a 
humorous lecture by Josh Billings; a philosophic lecture by M. D. 
Conway, of London; a dramatic reading by Miss Helen Potter; 
two lectures of travel by Col. J. P. Sanford; and literary lectures 
by Prof. David Swing, and Theodore Tilton. The first lecture will 


be giyen November 2d, by Theo. Tilton. 


CONVENSHUN OV SPELING Revizers.—Mr. E. Jones, ov Liver- 
pool, England, one ov the most zelus laborerz for a revized ne 
rafy, and one of the most judishus, writes under date ov August 3d: 


“Wud it not be possibl to get a convenshun ov speling reformerz ov aul 
English speeking peepel at the Philadelfia Centenial? It wud be a glorius 
thing to do, or even to attempt. so az to have an interchainj ov ideas.” 


This is certinly a favorabl time, and a grand opportunity. No 
insuperabl obstacl stands in the way ov carrying out this propozi- 
shun. If thoze interested wil moov at once, it can ezily be dun. 
Shal we accept this offer from England? I, for one, say Yes!—D. 
P. L., New England Jour. Edn. 


We second the “moshun.” 


Pror. 0. C. Dakz, died suddenly of paralysis, on Monday, Oct. 
18th. The funeral took place on Thursday, and was attended by 
the faculty and students in a body, and a large concourse of citi- 
zens. The remains were taken to Fremont for interment. 


THERE were three lady candidates for the office of County Super 
intendent in the late elections, viz: Mrs. M. E. Rcberts, of Lancas- 
ter County, Miss Mattie D. Anderson, of Jefferson County, and Miss 
Alice A. Murdock, of Harlan County. The latter only was successful. 





MISCELLANY. 





NORMAL NOTES. 


StaTE NorMAL ScuHoot, Sept. 22, 1875. 

Editor Teacher :—It is with pleasure that I write you, yet I hesi- 
tate, because I understand the tendency of reporters is not to pic- 
ture things just as they are, especially when they are personally in- 
terested in the object described. I hope to be able, through the 
educational organ of the state—the TEAcHER—to tell the friends 
of the Normal just what we are doing. 

At the opening of our school joy was mingled with sadness. We 
are bound together by ties of friendship that cannot be broken. We 
are as one family, and at the close of a long summer vacation we 
are always eager to meet our fellow teachers and students and grasp 
them by the hand. We fee! that there is an influence at the Nor- 
mal, pervading the very air, that is felt nowhere else. The cause 
of this is perhaps that we feel a responsibility resting upon us. We 
realize that we are preparing for usefulness, and that we are soon 
to go out from the Normal halls and help mold the character of the 
rising generation. 

School began September 2d, and will continue 16 weeks. The 
first day all the teachers except Miss Burt, who was detained on 
account of sickness, and nearly all the students, were present. 
The second day a sadness was causee in the school by the death of 
the Principal’s youngest child. The burial services being held at 
Ashland, the Principal was detained one week from school duty. 
We regretted his absence very much, but the school is now thor- 
oughly organized and we are all hard at work. The number of 


students enrolled at the present time ia as follows: 
}Third Year Normal, 
Second “ ” 
First “ - 
Second “ Elementary, 
First o “ 
Total, 


This is a much larger attendance than was expected after the grags- 
hopper devastation. 
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All the students are seated in the Normal Hall according to their 
respective grades. We feel at present that the course of study has 
been greatly improved, and taking all things under consideration, 
we anticipate a prosperous year. That indispensable aid to the 
progress of every school, and heretofore one great need of our 
school, is at last supplied—the library. We have in all five hun- 
dred volumes of well selected books. It is interesting to see with 
what eagerness the students search the library for books. 

The general exercises of the school are: Rhetoricals every Friday 
afternoon; Philomathean and Everett Societies meet every Friday 
evening, in their respective halls; Biblical exercises every Sabbath 
morning for all students who desire to attend. Physical exercises 
are croquet, gymnastics, base ball, walks, and rides. One thing we 
must not forget to mention, which awakens au interest in the 
hearts of all the students, viz., our Tuesday evening prayer meet- 
ings. There our hearts unite in sympathy for each other, and 
there ascends one common prayer of thanksgiving and praise to God 
for his manifold blessings. Iam happy to state that the greater 
part of the students are Christians. Above every thing else the 
Normal is noted for its pious influence. W.K Loorsourrow. 





THAYER COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


Heprroy, October 1, 1876. 

We have just closed an interesting and profitable institute at this 
place. The attendance was not large, but there were earnestness 
and zeal and enthusiasm sufficient to make up for any lack in num- 
bers. The work consisted of a review of the common English 
branches, especially in relation to the best methods of teaching. 

In the general discussions the subjects of prizes and rewards in 
schools elicited quite en interest. It was agreed that, while in the 
hands of some judicious teachers, prizes might not awaken the envy 
of those failing to gain them, yet as a whole, they were injurious 
and should not be encouraged. That the whole system of marking 
and merit cards was appealing constantly to the inferior passions 
and desires, and was not a motive or incentive enobling to the char- 
acter of the child. The teacher was exhorted to appeal to the true 
motive—the elevating influence education has on the character. A 
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love of learning for its own sake, and the advantages it affords its 
possessor should be the true incentive. The teacher who truly pos- 
sesses this love, who shows by his life that it is not all theory with 
him, will find little trouble in infusing the same spirit into his pupils. 

At the close of the institute a pleasant surprise was given the 
county superintendent, Mr. Barger, by the presentation a very fine 
volume of Macaulay’s History of England, by the teachers present. 
Also the State Superintendent was more than surprised by the pre- 
sentation to him of Bryant’s Library of Song. The following is 


the expression of respect given to Mr. Barger. The gifts were pre- 
sented by Mr. J. L. Lamb. 


To Winslow H. Barger : 


S1r :—The undersigned teachers of Thayer County, feel that they cannot allow 
you to retire from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction in this county 
without expressing their thanks for your kindness, and regret at your departure. 
The time you have spent in directing education will mark an epoch in the history 
of tne general system pursued in this county. Your task was difficult, but you 
fully realized its importance. Yon undertook it with a zeal and a will, and we 


only re-echo public sentiment when we say that you succeeded in accomplishing 
the work. 


The establishment of a Teachers’ Institute during your administration was one 
of those measures upon which you chiefly relied for the elevation of the standurd 
of education in the public schovls under your control. The result of the work 
done by the institute, the constant demand for trained teachers prove the wisdom 
of the measure. We cannot now enumerate, much less fully appreciate, the serv- 
ices which you have rendered, and the good you have accomplished while charged 
with the direction of education in this county. Public opinion and posterity will 
judge impartially of the work you have done. 

In concluding, the undersigned would once more beg leave to express their sin- 
eere regret at your retirement from the effice, and to cordially thank you for the 
hearty sympathy and courteous demeanor that invariably characterized your in- 
tercourse with them. Please accept their best wishes for the health, happiness, 
and prosperity of yourself and family. 


Burzillia Price, Lizzie Wand, 
Carrie J. Price, Nellie Gray 
Geo, W, Bede, Isadore Gray, 
J, L. Lamb, Eva. T, Frantz, 
Cc. C. Kellogg, Ida Rawson, 

C. J. Gist, Alfred Lindsey, 


G.M.Chambers, W.D. Vermillion, 
Mattie Wright, A. M, Vermillion, 
Clara Hole, Linnie Ferguson, 

Mary Blood, Nellie Hathaway. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the grasshoppers, the NEBRASKA TEACHER 
still continues to flourish—a live, piquant educational journal. Its 
articles are short and racy—written by men “with the harness on,” 
and although hard times have pressed Nebraska hard, they haven’t 
hurt the TEACHER in the least. Only $1.50 per year. CC. B. Palmer, 
Beatrice, Neb.— Eastport (Maine) Sentinel. 
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NUCKOLLS COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


NELson, October 6, 1875. 

The Teachers’ Institute closed to-day at noon on account of the 
the county fair. About 15 teachers were in attendance during the 
session. The exercises were interesting and instructive, and many 
regrets were expressed that the institute could not continue longer. 
A general desire was expressed for a four weeks’ normal institute, 
to be held sometime during the next summer. 

Nelson is a new town situated near the center of the county, on 
Elk Creek. It has a small court house, a good hotel, a good school 
house (no privies),—what are the school board thinking of—a store, 
blacksmith shop, and five small dwellings. The people are indus- 
trious, intelligent and enterprising. 

Nuckolls County is well watered and timbered, and were it not 
for speculators holding the land would soon be thickly settled. 
To-day is a busy day at the county seat. About three or four hun- 
dred people are here to attend the first conuty fair. The display of 
vegetables and corn is truly wonderful. Fifty ears of corn weighed 
804 pounds. 

Mr. Nesbitt, the old county superintendent, is re-nominated, and 
will be re-elected. He is doing a good work for the cause of educa- 
tion in this county. 


The following is a list of the teachers attending the Institute: 
Mrs. Viola D. L. Parker, Miss Linda Fletcher, 

“ Alma Springer, “J. Parker, 

“ Frances C. Blush, A. H. Jones, 

“ £E. Gourley, Adelbert Bailey, 
Miss M. E. Stone, Geo. W. Joy, 

“ R. E. Turner, Geo. W. Wiley, 

“ M. E. Felton, 8. R. Culbertson, 


** Alice Ensign, O. A. Follmer. 
“ M. M. Follmer, 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


FREMONT employs the following corps of teachers: Superin- 
tendent, W. C. Fagly; Assistant, Mrs. H. G. Wolcott; Principal 
Grammar Department, Miss L. E. Griswold; 1st Intermediate, Mies 
N. E. McCarn; 2d Intermediate, Miss Amoset Wolcott; Ist Pri- 
mary, Miss Anna Semple; 2d Primary, Miss Lizzie Blanchard. 
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Tue Fairmont school is under the charge of Prof. Beach. 


J. W. Love, late teacher in the Omaha schools, is now Principal 
at Onawa, Iowa. 

WE are giad to notice that Mr. Hugh Dobbs, who recently took 
the position of Principal at Ashland, seems to be making it a suc- 
ces, and is winning golden opinions. Mr. Dobbs, it will be remem- 
bered, was a member of the late graduating class of our State Nor- 
mal School. 


Tux Brownville school is organized as follows: Principal, Prof. 
W. Rich; Assistant in High School Department, Miss Eva Dar- 
ling; Grammar Dep’t, William Tipton and Miss Mary Maxey; In- 
termediate, Mr. M. E. Hulburd and Miss Frank Hull; Primary, 
Mrs. Fanny J. Ebright and Miss Viola Coffin. Miss Darling and 
Miss Coffin are new teachers; the former from Vermont, the latter 
from Iowa. 


We have not been able to obtain a complete list of the new 
county superintendents chosen at the last election. The following 
are the results as far as heard from: Sup’ts Raymond, of Otoe 
County, Pierson of Nemaha, Nesbitt of Nuckolls, Rush of Doug- 
las, Little of Gage, and Sengel of Dawson, were re-elected. Adams 
County elects A. L. Wigton; Buffalo, J. Swenson; Burt, H. E. 
Hobbs; Butler, Rev. A. J. Combs; Cass, Rev. G. B. Crippen; Ce- 
dar, Frank Campbell; Clay, T. W, Brookbank; Cuming, J. H. 
Mockett; Dixon, J. H. Addison; Dodge, H. G. Wolcott; Hall, 
Henry Nunn; Harlan, Miss Alice A. Murdock; Johnson, Geo. B. 
Foster; Jefferson, A. C. Routzahn; Kearney, J. J. Bartlett; Lan- 
easter, 8. G. Lamb; Lincoln, Joseph McUonnell; Merrick, John 
Patterson; Pawnee, Wm. Ballance; Sarpy, M. Langdon; Saline, 
W. P. Grantham; Saunders, 8. H. Knepper; Seward, J. D. Messen- 
ger; Webster, J. H. Gilham; York, Jas. E.Cochran. Washington 
also re-elects Rev. Chas. Cross. 


Mr. Cnas. W. SPRINGER, a well known teacher in Nuckolls and 
Webster Counties, has resigned the birch in favor of the quill, having 
become editor and proprietor of the Superior (Nuckolls Co.) Znter- 
prise. The Enterprise sustains an educational column, from which 
the following is clipped: 


There is nothing upon which parents’ ideas need so much to be 
cleared up, to be advanced, to be raised to a higher standard, as the 
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responsibility which rests upon them concerning the education of 
their children. They seem to think it the teacher’s duty to “bring 
up” their children. Now this, we believe, is a wrong idea, which 
yarents need to consider. The teacher has enough to do in impart- 
ing knowledge to his scholars, and exercising such government 
over them as is necessary in carrying on his school, without first 
having to go through the process of “civilizing” them, or taking 
upon him the domestic duty of “bringing them up” before they 
are ready to receive his instruction. The teacher must have some 
ground to work on: that is, the scholar should have some idea of 
what he goes to school for, that he may with less reluctance take 
upon himself the duties assigned him in order to accomplish his 
purpose. 

Platte Co—Mrs. Celeste Fifield again resumes her position as 
teacher of the school in District 13. 


Madison Co—Mr. C. A. Thomas, formerly teacher of the Madi- 
son school, is now employed in that capacity at Norfolk. 


Keith Co—Ogallala school will be ‘under the charge Mrs. St. 
Clair during the fall and winter terms. Mrs. St. Clair has occupied 
this position once before. 


Johnson Co—The Tecumseh school board has employed an addi- 
tional teacher, Miss Paschal, of Lincoln. She will take the posi- 
tion of Assistant in the upper room. 

Burt Co—Decatur will soon rejoice in the possession of a new 
300 pound, Meneely school bell. 

—A Teachers’ Institute is to be held at Tekamah on the 20th inst. 

Kearney Junction—The school board have located the site of a 
new school house in the First Ward. The size of the building is 
to be 22x36. Prof. J.8. Zerbe is Principal of the schools in this city. 


Omaha—The second ward is to have a new school building, to 
cost $3,000 and seat 120 pupils. 

— Prof. W. Ii. Merritt, of Boston, is now the Principal of the 
High School. His salary is $2,250. 


Inacoln.—We are glad to learn that the University opens this term 
most prosperously. About 150 students have already been enrolled. 
This is evidently the effect of easier times in the country. Large 
additions have been made to the Cabinet, in specimens of minerals, 
fresh water shells of Nebraska, and in entomology ; also important 
additions to the library. 
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Adams Vo—The Teachers’ Institute held a session at Hastings 
the first week of October, and was addressed Friday evening, Oct. 
8th, by Prof. McKenzie. Saturday was occupied with essays by 
Mrs. Bellangee and Miss Parks, and discussions by Messrs. Bellan- 
gee, Myers, Crow, Platt, Miss Musser, Miss Pruyn, and others. The 
Association adjourned to meet at Juniata at the call of the President. 

Harlan Co.—The 10th meeting of the Teachers’ Association was 
held at Republican City, October 9th. Among those participating 
in the exercises, which consisted of essays, methods of teaching, &c., 
we notice the names of Messrs. Van Ness, L. R. Whitney, 8. M. Whit- 
ney, F. A. Burdick, D. Stoddard, J. A. Piper, Miss Skeels, and Mrs. 
Clark. Sup’t Luce resigned his position as President. The Asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet at the school house in Dist. 8, on Prairie 
Dog Creek, Nov. 13th. 

—Miss McArthur will teach the winter term in Dist No. 3. 
School commenced Monday, 18th inst. 

ABROAD. 
“EaGG-wiPr-1IT” and “bak-ka-chee” are among the pronuncia- 


tions that the spelling school fever has brought out. ‘The words 
were Ligypt and back-ache. 


“ CONGREGATIONALIST” is a good word to use in the game of ver- 
barium. It is said that as many as 650 words can be formed from 
the letters of which it is composed. 


THe Educational Voice is the name of a new 16-page quarto 
paper, published at Pittsburg under the auspices of the Pittsburg 
and Alleghany Teachers’ Institutes. 


A pIEcE of iron worth $5 when made into horseshoes is worth 
$10; into penknife blades, $25; into needles, $50; into watch 
springs, $250,000. 


WELLESLY COLLEGE, near Boston, opened lately with 300 students, 
the full number which the institution can accommodate. There were 
500 applications for admission received, besides the number applying 
for entrance in 1876-7. More than 50 pupils intend to study Greck. 
The cost of the college is said to be about $2,500,000. 


It has been ascertained by careful experiment that illuminating 
gas has a very injurious effect — vegetation. Even one per 
cent. of gas in the air is enough to destroy plant life, and where it 


is allowed to reach the roots by permeating the soil from leaky 
mains, the effect is still more marked, large trees being often killed 
in this way. 
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Appleton’s Science Primers are an especially attractive set of books. The 
soft brown covers and the clear type please the eye, while the contents re- 
joice mind and heart. It has been questioned whether the popularization 
of science would not tend to make the science of the future superficial and 
inaccurate. There certainly is danger in this direction, but when such men 
as Huxley, Stewart, Lockyer, Geikie, and Roscoe, take the matter in hand, 
we may not fear, but rather consider the need which causes the “ High 
Priests of Science ” to turn aside from their special work and write Science 
Primers. The aim of the books is to discipline the mind by bringing it 
into direct contact with Nature’s laws through her phenomena; to teach 
children to observe and to reason correctly on what they observe, To this 
end the Chemistry and Physics consist of a series of class-room experiments, 
from which the chief truths of each science may be deduced; the Physical 
Geography and Geology dealing more with Nature as a whole, take one 
out of doors and show him bow to find “ tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” The Astronomy de- 
serves special mention for its admirable methods of illustration, which ef- 
fectually clear up all incorrect or vague notions about the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. These books can hardly fail to interest and confirm chil- 
dren in the study of science. 

In uniform edition with the above, and from the same publishers, we 
have received The History of Creece, a representative of the History Primers, 
and the English Grammar, of the Literature Primers. The former tells its 
story in a simple, interesting way, keeping in view the relation of events. 
To the latter the name Primer is certainly a misnomer; it ought rather to 
be called a Condensed Grammar, and its use strictly prohibited to beginners. 
The matter of the book is excellent, and the style is a model of conciseness, 
making it valuable as a book of reference, though it fails in its aim to in- 
terest and instruct the young. (D.Appleton&Co, C. Beckington, Agent, 
Des Moines, Iowa.) 


Lossing’s Outline Historg of the United States is a handsomely bound vol- 
ume of about 350 octavo pages. In point of quantity it meets our views 
very well. The quality is also in many respects excellent. The style is 
simple,.direct, and interesting, The summaries at the end of chapters isa 
commendable feature. The maps are good. Some of the illustrations are 
tolerably good, but others are very bad. Such portraits as those of Fre- 
mont, Farragut, Porter, Sherman, Thomas, ef al., are a disgrace to the book. 
he idea of “ helps to the memory” in the way of full face and italic type, 
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is a good one, but is badly overdone. The text is stuck so full of italic 
and black letter as to be perfectly bewildering, and almost make the Ro- 
man emphatic by way of contrast. Witness the following paragraph, taken 
at random: 

“The name of the territory and city of Wew Amsterdam 
were changed to New York, in compliment to the Duke. The 
Dutch found that there was more “rule” than “liberty” 
—— the English, Taxes were greater and privileges were 

ess. 

Notwithstanding these defects, it is not a bad history for common schools, 
either graded or ungraded, and with a few improvements, would be a very 
good one. (Sheldon & Co.) 

Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric does not follow the modern fashion and 
deal with subjects that properly belong to Grammar, while at the same 
time it avoids the other extreme of losing itself in the questions of meta- 
physics and logic. It deals in a very practical way with the subjects intro- 
duced, but we doubt whether one studying it by himself would be greatly 
interested; not because the rules and principles are not sound, but because 
they are not sufficiently illustrated. Were the book in the hands of a “live 
teacher,” it would prove very satisfactory, but we need “live text books” 
as well as teachers, It is a valuable book as it is, but Would have been 
better had it treated of a less number of topics and developed them more 
fully. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 


Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration is the introductory portion of 
the author’s larger work (published in 1873) on Surveying and Navigation. 
It is now published in a separate volume for the benefit of those students 
in Trigonometry who do not care to learn Surveying and Navigation. It 
is clear and practical, and in its present form is sold at the reasonable 
price of $1.50. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 

WE have received five of (hallen’s Dime Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
and commend them as neat in appearance, well bound, and wonderfully 
cheap. Let all the boys and girls save their dimes and buy this charming 
classic. (Howard Challen, Philadelphia.) 

Clark’s Differential and Integral Calculus is the cap sheaf of the well 
known Ray’s Mathematical Series. It is a substantially bound volume of 
440 pages, containing a full discussion of these difficult subjects. Price, 
$2.25. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 





Lrrerary Nores.—Rev. J. N. Fradenburg, A. M., Ph. D., Principal of 
the State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., has devoted nearly ten years to 
the preparation of a volume which promises to be one of the greatest phi- 
lological works which has been produced by any American author, and 
which, from its order of research, character, and arrangement, is entitled 
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“The Lineage of Language.” It will be published October Ist, in a very 
handsome octavo volume of 550 pages, on tinted paper, with wide margins, 
by The Authors’ Publishing Co., 27 Bond St., New York. Price $3.00. 

Rev. Wm. I. Gill’s “ Evolution and Progress ” (Price $1.50), for writing 
which the author was arraigned under a charge of heresy last spring by the 
Newark Methodist Conference, has passed rapidly into its third edition, 
and its sale is still on the increase. The next volume of Dr, Gill’s philo- 
sophic series is entitled “Analytical Processes,” and will be ready October 
1st, making a book of 450 12mo, pages. Price $2. Mr. Gill’s books are 
published by The Authors’ Publishing Co., New York. 

The same Publishing Company will issue, September Ist, an exceedingly 
yaluable and thoughtful ae on forms of church organization and govern- 
ment, called “ Ecclesiology,” by that able and distinguished divine, Rev. 
E. J. Fish, D. D., of Adrian. Mich. Dr. Fish’s name is an ass urance o 
— learning and fairness, and his book is certain of a large sale 

rice $2. 

“Wild Flowers,” is the unique title of a volume of poems by C. W. Hub- 
ner, the well known Southern poet, and author of “The Souvenirs of Lu- 
ther,” etce., which will be issued in a dainty holiday dress, by The Authors’ 
Publishing Co., New York, in time for the winter evenings. Plain edges, 
$1.25; full gilt, $1.50. 

The same house has just issued “ Her Waiting Heart,” ($1.25) a story 
of refined taste, real life, and exciting interest, by Lou. Capsadell, a West- 
ern lady well known among readers of our best magazines and periodicals. 

This Company is also now issuing the fifth edition of M. R. Pilon’s “Gold 
and Free Banks,” (75 cents), which bas met with a hearty reception among 
merchants and financiers. ‘The Grangers,” (50 cents), by the same author 
will be ready September Ist. 

“Egypt Ennis,” (50 cents), an American novel of striking originality, 
and “The Travelers’ Grab-Bag,” (50 cents), together with the second edi- 
tion of Mrs. Baer’s Prize Story “Irene,” ($1.25), and the third edition of 
“The Manuscript Manual,” (10 cents), are among the fall issues of The 
Authors’ Publishing Co., which are ready this week. 


THE QUINTUPLE PICTURE OF THF CENTENNIAL.—Mr. Thomas Hunter, 
of Philadelphia, whose admirable series of Lithographs has done so much to- 
ward awakening interest in our National Celebration, has published a picture 
containing the five principal buildings on one sheet, also a Bird's-eye View of 
Fairmount Park with the buildings in the foreground. Nothing could 
more fully supply the information sought by those interested. The Quin- 
tuple represents all the buildings on a large scale, with sufficient detail to 
convey to the mind some of their magnificent proportions; the Bird’s-eye 
View is by tar the most faithful representation of the Park yet printed. 
Every building whose plan and position have been determined, every ra- 
vine, fountain, and tree, are correctly drawn. 

These pictures are indorsed by the Centennial Board of Finance, who 
afforded the publisher every facility to make them accurate, and who have 
distributed them largely in every civilized country on the globe. Aside 
from their merit as works of art, their interest now in prospect of the Cele- 
bration, and as mementos when that event is over, entitles them to a place 
in every household. 

Mr. Hunter’s list now comprises the following: 1, Art Gallery ; 2, Main 
Building; 3, Horticultural Hall; 4, Machinery Hall; 5, Agricultural Hall ; 
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6, Bird’s-eye View; 7, Double (Nos. 1 and 2 ona sheet); 8, Triple (Nos 
1,2, and 3 on a sheet); 9, Quintuple (Noa. 1, 2,3, 4, and 5 on a sheet)- 
All uniform price, 50 cents each. Sent free by mail, securely packed: 
Prices in quantities: $4. per dozen, and 40 cents for postage ; $30 per hun- 
dred ; $200 per thousand ; and less in larger quantities, Sent C. O. D. by 
express or on money order. Good agents wanted everywhere, to whom lib- 
eral terms will be given. Address, THos. HUNTER, 


716 to 722 Filbert St., Phila. 


Tue conflict of Science with the Christian Religion as at present waged, 
is a vital question of the day. The new work on that subject by one so able 
as Prof. Morris, advertised in another column, will add new interest and 
give new light upon a subject in which every one is interested. The work 
is published by J. C. McCurdy & Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
and Agents are wanted to sell it. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youman’s 
Botany; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U .S. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Recziets To OcTORER 23.—Wm. M. Bristoll, Yankton, Dakota Territory, $2.25. 
Sarah E, Perrigo, Vesta, $1.50, L.G. Scott, for Mrs. L. V. Park, Lincoln, $1.50. 
W, W. Wightman, Tecumseh, for Mary Mathews, Sterling, $1; for himself, $1; to- 
tal, $2. I. P. Gage, Fremont, $1.50. Miss P. L, Allen, Crete, $1.50. F. A. Bessler, 
Schwedt, Stanton Co., $3. Emily Jackson, Newman’s Grove, Madison Co., $1.50. 
J, M. McKenzie, from Hebron, $3.75. A, B. Show, Sutton, $2.50, 


THE NEBRASKA TEACHER. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS: 





Regular With Regular With 

Price. Tech’r. Price. Tchr. 

Atiantic Monthly, # 00 $475 Home and School, $1 50 $2 50 
Harpers’ Monthly, 400 45 Herald of Health, 200 3 2% 
Harpers’ Weekly, 400 45 Educational Yeur Book, 125 225 
Harpers’ Bazar (weekly), 400 475 Literary Miscellany, 100 225 
Ilinois Schoolmaster, 150 225 Lippincott’s Magazine, 400 475 
Michigan Teacher 150 225 International Review, 500 58 
National Teacher, 150 225 Nat. Teachers’ Monthly, 100 22 
Popular Science Monthly, 500 525 U.S. Official Postal Guide, 150 2 7 
New York Ed’) Journal, 150 250 Am.awTimesand Reports, 600 6 50 
Nat. Sunday School Teacher, 1 50 225 New England Jour. of Ed. 300 400 
Scribner’s Monthly (postp’d), 400 475 Am.Educational Cyclopedia2 00 3 00 
&t. Nicholas — paid), 300 400 Galaxy, 400 475 
Iowa School Journal, 150 225 Schermerhorn’s Ed’l Annual,1 50 2 50 
Indiana School Journal, 150 225 N, Y. Independent 320 425 
Weekly Courier-Jourual, 2300 3800 Nuckolls Co. Enterprise, 200 275 

C. B. PALMER, Ed and Pub., 


BEATRICE, NEB. 


